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PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY more and more after the increase of this power| The king’s recommendation to the council at 
os JOHN RICHARDS, and life, whereby | might find myself perfectly re- Edinburgh had been referred by that body to cer- 
; Ne. 299 Market Street, deemed. tain commissioners appointed for putting into ex- 
” Every Seventh-day, at Two Dollars per annym, payable in In 1669, he married Christian Mollison, and on ecution some acts of the Scottish parliament, 
. advance. Three copies sent to one address for Five Dollars his marriage settled at Ury, with his father; with against what were termed 8 keeping of conventi- 
ist Communications addressed to the Publisher, must be whom, after this period, he lived about sixteen cles, and withdrawers from divine worship; un- 
free of expense. years, in which time most of the tracts were writ- der which act the Friends at Aberdeen had been 
of AGENTS,— ‘ten that have gained him so m¥@h reputation asa persecuted; and by some of these commissioners 
Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. ‘religious writer. His time, however, was not al] the decree had been made, by which David was 
ell, George C. Baker, bookseller, Pearl Street, N. Y. passed in endeavoring to serve the cause of reli-| liberated, and Robert ordered to be removed to 
- —— aaa — —— | gion with his pen. He both acted and suffered | Bamff. Previously, however, to this decree, the 
“ For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. ‘for it. In the year 1676, in the 26th year of his) prisoners in ‘general had preferred a petition to 
H. ROBERT BARCLAY. ‘age, he published his * Apology.” It was print-| the council itself, requesting relief, and stating ‘ 
* Robert Barclay was born at Gordonstown, in ed at Amsterdam, and was probably presented to their sufferings; which seem to have been more 
os the shire of Murray. Scotland, in 1648. the king, Charles II., on his return from the con- grievous than those which Robert Barclay and his 
TL. Angee at as, sediianiie of learning in his tinent. Soon after his return home he was im-! four companions had endured in the Chapel. The 
native country; and after having gone through the prisoned, his commitment bearing date 7th of Oth| council listened to the request, appointed a day ‘, 
nd best schools there, he was sent to the Scots’ Col-| month, (then November, ) 1676. His father, Da. |for ee amp o ee ee saformation 
ces | lege at Paris, of which his uncle Robert was the vid Barclay, was committed 6th of Ist month, respecting the condition and circumstances of the ; 
in rector. Here he made so great a proficiency in (March,) 1677, about four months after his son ee and ordered that, in the mean time, x 
190 his studies as to gain the notice and approbation "™prisonment; and on the 17th, they, with three|they should be provided with better accommoda- } 
rst of the masters of the college; end be sles beceate| Shere, were removed 16 a place out of Aberdeen, tions. This order of council caused much dispute § 
he | so great a favorite with his uncle, as to receive|C@lled the Chapel. In this Chapel the five pris- between the magistrates of Aberdeen and the un- 
wh | the offer of being made his heir, if he would re- OneTSs were confined in a small room, which al-|der-sheriff, the former insisting that the sheriff ¥ 
main in France. But his father, fearing that he lowed them little more space than was necessary | should take to Bamff such prisoners as had been ; 
am might become tainted with the superstitions of to hold their beds. It had a large door which was | ordered thither by the decree of the commission- 
popery, and in compliance with his mother’s dying | t opened, except when the keeper brought them ers; and the latter refusing to convey them, and 
N. request, went to Paris in order to bring him food; and when it was shut, the prisoners had not pressing the magistrates to accommodate them 
_ ssn aad he was not more than sixteen years S¥fficient light to serve them at their meals. It better, in consequence of the council's order, 
be of age. ‘The uncle still endeavored to prevent his| ¥48 usual, when the door was opened, for a ser- a bove a date —a to the commission- 
return; and proposed to purchase for him, and Yant to come and sweep out the room; and, be- ers cecree. Phe contentign — violent, and 
_ { present to him immediately, an estate greater use, to make way for him, the prisoners occd- each party entered formal protests at law against 
— fo than his paternal one. Robert replied, “ He is sionally stepped a few paces out of the door, in- the neglect of the other. 
Ds, #) my father, and must be obeyad.’’ ‘Thus he sacri- duced also by the desire of breathing for a few tohert Barclay also. x! the other prisoners 4 
RY ficed interest to filial duty} and the uncle, dis- ™Mmutes a purer air, the magistrate of Aberdeen who had been ordered to be taken to Bamff, be- ” 
nce obliged, left his property to the college, and to reprimanded their keeper for allowing so much jing, as has been said, at large, on their parole, 
bas other religious houses in France. indulgence. ‘I'he same magistrate also chid the! and seeing that neither of the contending parties ; 
The following extract contains some account) Person who kept the key of their cell, for propo-| would take charge of them, went before a notary 
- of his religious experience in childhood and youth. 39g to let them have a small place under their and protested “that themselves were freemen, and 
est It is taken nearly in his own words, from the in-| "00m, lor the purpose of stowing fuel; and reject- should pass away about their lawful occasions.”’ i 
troduction to his ‘Treatise on Universal Love: ed with indignation a proposal to make another Thus did Robert Barclay regain his liberty, after ; 
Hes: “My first education, from my infancy, fell window to their darksome place of confinement. an imprisonment of about five months. ‘In the ¥ 
yall among the strictest sort of Calvinists,—those of Such was then the treatment of a man who had year in which he was released from prison, he ac- i 
our country being generally acknowledged to be lately been well received at courts;* who had then companied William Penn in a part of the religious ; 
and the severest of that sect; in the heat of zeal sur published a work, which has rendered bis name yjsit to Holland and Germany, of which there is 
passing not only Geneva, from whence they de eminent in the religious world; and it may not be an account published by Penn. In 1679, he was 
"— rive their pedigree, but all other of the Reformed uninstructive to add, many ol whose numerous again taken with several other Friends from the 
aa churches abroad, so called. I had scarce got out descendants i religious profession are NOW SUr-| meeting at Aberdeen, and committed to prison. : 
of my childhood, when 1 was, by the permission rounded with most of the accommodations money ‘['his confinement was of short duration, and was 
of Divine Providence, cast among the company of 49 bestow, and with much more than the sim- the Jast on this account; for from that period the 
ling Papists; and my tender years and immature capa- plicity of the Canstian life requires. religious meetings of Friends at Aberdeen were 
sia city not being able to withstand and resist the in-| On the 3d of the 2d month, (April.) an order held without any molestation from the magistrates. 
bric sinuations that were used to proselyte me to that of the commissioners of the Scottish council was The well known interest which Robert Barclay 
cket way, | became quickly defiled with the pollutions made for removing David from the Chapel, for possessed at court, might in part restrain them 
nu- thereof; and continued therein for a time, until it confining him at his country house, and prohibit- trom further persecution; and the constancy of 
pleased God, through his rich love and mercy, to| ing bin from holding meetings, or to go to them. the sufferers could scarcely fail of producing an 
deliver me out of those snares, and to give me a fle was therefore released; but he informed the effect favorable to the end for which they suffer- ; 
j clear understandir® of the evil of that way.” &c. bearer of the conditions that he accepted his lib- ed,—the liberty of assembling to worship God in 
AC. It does not appear that Robert Barclay was erty, but that, as to the restrictions, he should act the way they believed most acceptable to him. 
Mer: convinced of the truth of the principles held by as he thought proper. Robert was ordered to be. In the year 1679, Robert Barclay obtained a 
; bite Friends,” merely by the means of preaching.— removed from the ‘Tolbooth of Aberdeen (where charter from Charles II., under the great seal, 
roe Speaking of himself, he says:— Who, not by it seems he was still considered as a prisoner, erecting his lands of Ury into a free barony, with 
‘ond strength of argument, or by a particular disquisi-| though he was really at the Chapel) to the Tol- civi] and crinvinal jurisdiction, to him and his 
1 the tion of each doctrine, and convincement of my} booth of Bamff; to which place were also-ordered heirs. This charter was aflerwards ratified by an 
» understanding thereby, came to receive and bear several other prisoners. ‘The sheriff gave him his! act of parliament; the preamble of which states 
ie witness of the truth; but by being secretly reach-|liberty, on condition of his being forthcoming | it to be, “ for the many services done by Colonel 
et ed by this Life. For when ! came into the silent| when he should appoint a time to convey him to David Barclay, and his son, the said Robert Bar- 
e1 assemblies of God's people, I felt a secret power) Bamff. clay, to the king and his most royal progenitors 
_ amongst them which touched my heart; and as 1 d ee ' in times past." The barony, with all similar ju- 
gave way unto it, J found the evil weakening in) |, a Barclay was upon intimate terms with Charles} risdictions. was extinguished on the alteration 
994 me, and the good vaised up; and col became |,” ang the princess-palatine, Elizabeth, his friend, the ia te al ' ¢ aia tn nee. 
“wed received William Penn with so much religious|\™4@€ IM the system of government in co 





thus knitted and united unto them, hungering 


| interest. 


iland. 
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In 1679, he again visited Holland; in 1682, he 


was in London, and was appointed governor of 
East Jersey in North America, by the proprietors his burnt offerings, till at length, after 
of that province, of whom his friend, the Earl of his body is burnt with it. 


Perth, was one. He was also made a proprietor; 
and had allotted him five thousand acres of land 
above his proprietary share, that he might grant 
them to others at his pleasure. These were in- 
ducements held out for his accepting the govern- 
ment. Charles II. confirmed the grant of the 
government; and the royal commission states, 
‘‘that such are his known fidelity and capacity, 
that he has the government during life; but that 
no other governor after him shall have it longer 
than for three years.” 

In a brief biography, like the present, much in- 
teresting matter must necessarily be omitted,— 
anecdotes which place the faith, zeal and love of 
this exemplary individual in a pleasing light, 
bringing into view the practical character of the 
principles he professed; but as we have aimed to 
condense, we will proceed to remark that the re- 
mainder of the life of Robert Barclay is not mark- 
ed with many instances of public action. Much 
of it appears to have been passed in tranquillity, 
and in the bosom of his family; yet he occasional- 
ly made some journeys to promote his private 
concerns, to serve his relations and neighbors, or 
to maintain the cause of his brethren in religious 
profession. 

In the year 1690, he accompanied James Dick- 
inson, a minister from Cumberland, in a religious 
visit to some parts of the north of Scotland. Soon 
after his return he was seized with a violent fe- 
ver, which in a short time put a period to his life, 
in the 42d year of his age. His body was interred 
at Ury. M. 

‘saclelihantacangithiett 
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SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS, 
By reference to Oriental Manners of the present day. 


Genesis, xxiv. 33.—** 1 will not eat till I have 
told mine errand.”” A Brahmin sometimes goes 
to a house, sits down, and refuses to eat until he 
has obtained the object he has in view. 

Genesis, xxiv. 60.—And they blessed Rebec- 
ca, and said unto her, Thou art our sister; be thou 
the mother of thousands of millions,’’ &c. Sim- 
ilar addrewes to a daughter, when she is going 
from her father’s house, are very common among 
the Hindoos. 


Genesis, xxix. 18.—* Jacob loved Rachel, and 
said, I will serve thee seven years for Rachel, thy 
younger daughter.’’ One of the Hindoo lawgivers 
says, a man may become a slave to obtain a wife. 
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kindled at the time of his investiture with the por-| 
ta, and never suffers it to go out; using it in all 


AY INTELLIGENCER. 


MORAL SENTIMENTS. 
ne Those who have had the most forgiven them, 
us death,’ should be the least addicted 4o slander. 
; | Things right in themselves, are more likely to 
. Numbers, v. 18.—‘* The Nazarite shall shave! be hindered than advanced, by an injudicious zeal 
bis head.” The Hindoos, after a vow, omit to! for promoting them. 
cut their hair during the term of the vow, at the, 
expiration of which time they shave it off at the! wy; 
place where the vow was made. 


Company which does not help to improve us, 
ll certainly have a contrary effect. 


To pursue fashion in its endless changes, may 
be compared to chasing a bird on the wing. 
Prejudice is like a flaw in a mirror; it occa- 


sions objects to be presented to the mind in a dis- 
torted form. 


Deuteronomy, xi. 10.—‘* Where thou sowest 
thy seed, and waterest it with thy foot.”” An in-| 
strument called the jantu, for watering the land, 
happily illustrates this passage. 


Deuteronomy, xxv. 4.—* Thou shalt not muz- 
zle the ox tha®readeth out the corn.”’ This 
method of separating the corn from the ear is 
common throughout Bengal. 


The judgment, clarified by charity, may be 
compared to the bee; which finds honey where 
wasps and hornets gather little but poison. 

It is a common error, to estimate the value of 
things by their rarity, rather than by their utility. 

Habitual reflection on the uncertainty of time, 
itends greatly to fortify the mind against the snares 
both of prosperity and adversity. 

2 Samuel, xii. 20.—“ Then David arose from! A man without discretion, may be compared 
the earth, and washed, and anointed himself, and to a vessel without a helm; which, however rich 
changed his apparel, and came into the house of|'ts cargo, is in continual danger of being wreck- 
the Lord and worshipped.” ‘These, among the €4- 

Hindoos, are the first outward signs of coming) He who makes the Inspeaking Word his coun- 
out of a state of mourning. 'sellor, will find it his comforter when all others 

1 Kings, xviii. 27.—“ He is a god; either he stand aloof. ; 
is taking a journey, or he is pursuing, or he| Fiction may excite the imagination, and in- 
sleepeth.”” The Hindoo god Vishnow sleeps four flame the passions; but truth, while it corrects the 
months in a year. Their fables represent their, W!l! and amends the heart, improves the under- 


Judges v. 5.—** And she dwelt under the palm 
tree of Deborals.”’ It is common for the Hindoos 
to plant trees in the name of themselves and their 
friends. 


gods as often out on journies or expeditions. 


1 Kings, xx. 38.—* The prophet disguised 
himself with ashes on his face.’ Some of the 
Hindoo sunyassees besmear their faces with ashes, 
and render their appearances very disgusting. 


Job, xxiv. 16.—* In the dark they dig through 


houses which they have marked in the day time.’’ | 


Ihieves in Bengal frequently dig through the mud 
walls of houses, and plunder them while the inhab- 
itants are asleep. 


Psalms, xliv. 20.—*If we have stretched out 
our hand to a strange god.’’ When a Hindoo 
solicits a favor of his god, he stretches out his 
joined hands open towards the image while he 
presents his petition. 


Psalms, cix. 19.—*‘* Let it be unto him asa 
girdle, wherewith he is girdled continually.””— 
Daniel x. 5.—** Whose loins were girded with 
the fine gold of Uphaz.’’ Many of the Hindoos 
wear a silver or gold chain around their loins. 


| Proverbs, xi. 21.—“ Though hand join in 


| standing. 
| The root of pride is self-confidence. 


Many would fain have the rule over others, 


who cannot govern themselves; these would make 
‘poor governors. 


| Meekness, modesty, and humility, are graces 
entirely independent of the shape of the body. 


Wisdom, goodness, and tranquillity of mind, 
are solid and enriching benefits. 


27oo > -— 


ADDRESS OF OHIO YEARLY MEETING, ON 
SLAVERY. 

n the Discipline of our Society, in the article 
under the head of Negroes and Slaves, Friends 
are exhorted not to suffer the deplorable condi- 
tion of these, our fellow beings, to lose its force 
upon their minds, through the delay which the 
opposition of interested men may occasion in this 
work of justice and mercy; but rather be anima- 
ted to consider that the longer the opposition re- 
mains, the greater is the necessity on the side of 
righteousness and benevolence, for our steady per- 


Genesis, xxxiii. 4.—** And Esau ran to meet) hand.’’ ‘The Hindoos sometimes ratify an engage-|severance in pleading their cause. 


him, and embraced him, and fell on his neck.’”-—| ment by one person laying his right hand on the! 


A Hindoo, when he meets his friend after a long 
absence, throws his arms around him, and bis 
head across his shoulders, twice over his right 


\hand of the other. 


| Solomon's Songs, v. 3.—“I have washed m 


feet, how shall I defile them.”” When a Hindoo 


Now the position we occupy, the duties re- 
‘quired of us, and the share we contribute towards 
\the support of this evil, are considerations that 
ought seriously to engage the mind of each indi- 


shoulder and once over his left; and uses other! js called from his bed, he often makes this ex-|Vidual composing a society of professing Chris- 


ceremonies, according to the rank of the parties. 


Genesis, xliii. 34.—** And he sent messes unto 
them from before him.’’ ‘This is the method 
among the Hindoos; the dishes are not placed on 
the table, but messes are sent to each individual 
by the master of the feast, or by his substitute. 

Genesis, xlv. 22.—‘ To all of them he .gave 
changes of raiment.’’ At the close of a feast, the 
Hindoos, among other presents to the guests, 
commonly give new garments. 


Genesis, xlvii. 19.—** Buy us and our land for 


‘cuse; and as he does not wear nor keep his shoes 
in the house, and the floor is of clay, the excuse 
seems very natural. 


| Isaiah, xlvi. 7.—'*They bear him upon the 
‘shoulder, they carry him and set him in his 
iplace.”’ ‘T'his is the way in which the Hindoos 
‘carry their gods. A very exact picture of the 
idolatrous processions of this people. 

| Jeremiah, xliv. 17.—‘*To pour out burnt of- 
iferings to the queen of heaven.’”” The Hindoos 
|pour out water to the sun three times a day; and 


tians. ‘The present is a day of much investiga- 
tion and inquiry, and one in which various senti- 
ments are maintained on the subject of slavery.— 
‘The evidences in favor of these various sentiments 
‘rest with different degrees of force upon different 
|minds; and adding to this, very diversified sources 
of information, and kind of argument which are 
| presented to different individuals, will account for 
‘the different conclusions at which they have ar- 
rived. 

| ‘These having, as they believe, attained to a 
\correct view of duty, and finding others view the 


bread.”’ In times of famine in this country, thou-|to the moon at the time of worshipping that! same differently, and not baving learned that 


sands of children have been sold to prevent their 
perishing. 

Leviticus, vi. 13.—‘* The fire shall never go 
out; it shall be ever burning on the altar.” A 


Sagniku Brahmin preserves the fire which was| 


planet.” 


'blackness.’’ Sickness often makes such change, 
‘that a person, who was rather fair when in 
health, becomes nearly black by sickness. G. F. 


icharity, forbearance and love are also imperative 
| Nahum ii. 10.—* The faces of them gather| Christian virtues, indulge in a spirit of censure 


and crimination. This spirit in one individual 
tends to beget in a greater or less degree the 
|same spirit in others with whom he may come in 
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contact; and thus is engendered those feelings of| we might become willing to submit to these in-|of the fate of multitudes of my fellow-creatures 
animosity and contention, which convulse society, |Conveniences. 'who had passed through this place, condemned by 
and mar its progress in the work of Christian) When we consider the degradation and misery |a tribunal of their fellow sinners; their bodies de- 
duty. The true Christian permits no feeling of that devolves on millions of the human family, in voted to the flames, and their souls to perdition; 
animosity or ill will to occupy bis breast; he consequence of the continuance of this iniquitous and I could not help saying to him, “* Would not 
treats no sentiment with contempt, nor any indi-|system in which we are so deeply involved; when the holy church wish, in her mercy, to have those 
vidual on account of his sentiments with disre-|We come to view the amount of public opinion |souls back again, that she might allow them to 
spect; although these sentiments differ from those that is opposed to Slavery, and the influence it} have a little further probation?’ The Inquisitor 
he may entertain. In his labors to reform the might exert on behalf of the sufferer, if united and answered nothing, but beckoned me to go with 
wrong doer, or to correct erroneous sentiments, propelled forward by the influence of love to God him to a door at one end of the hall. By this 
he resorts to no other means than those sanction- | and man, we are ready to fear, that, through re-|door he conducted me to some smal! rooms, and 
ed by love and kindness towards the guilty. We missness of duty, our brother's blood may be re- thence to the spacious apartment of the chief In- 


must persuade, and not force,—entreat, and not quired at our hands. a quisitor. Having surveyed them, he brought me 
criminate,—love, and not hate. | Let us, then, rally to first principles—come back again to the great hall; and | thought he 

We apprehend the true position of the Society home to the standard of truth, in order that we now seemed desirous that [ should depart. “ Now 
of Friends, on the question of the abolition of may feel united as the heart of one man. |Father,” said 1, “ lead me to the dungeons below; 


Believing this to be the only manner in which|I want to see the captives.”” ‘No,’ said he, 
the evils of Slavery can effectually be opposed, we|* that cannot be.” JI urged him with earnest- 
would also advise our members to be careful of| ness, but he steadily resisted, and seemed agitated 
participating in the political strife that is likely;by my importunity. +* Lead me down,’’ said I, 
soon to agitate our country, as every inducement * to the inner building, and let me pass through 
will be held forth by political aspirants to draw the two hundred dungeons, ten feet square, de- 


Slavery, has been greatly misunderstood and mis-| 
represented. ‘The refusal of Friends, in many| 
places, to admit into their Meeting-houses the 
lecturer, and the aversion of many of our mem- 
bers to connecting themselves with the move- 
ments of Abolition Associations, has been con- 





reed into indiff » to the mtecests of the the unwary to their support. iscribed by your former captives. Let me count 
s into indifferenc i or ae 

seated 2 social Neaiihh Wh pileiiet! 0 Signed by order of the Meeting, by the number of your present captives, and converse 
forts for his emancipation. This misapprehension Georce Coreg, . with them. 1 want to ask how long since they 
orts for ancif . 3 misapprehens! - Axx Upprerare. ( Clerks: have beheld the light of the sun, and whether the 
appears to arise from a want of discrimination Mary Ann Uppeerarr, i ateinieiecie dee nae St aol y 
tion to the end sought. Without thus discrimi- From “ Bechenan’s Besserches in Asia.” ’ ; 


i icht be led to i te to either of the’ ltion or of punishment are now practised within 
ng, 6 ae ee ee | VISIT TO THE INQUISITION AT GOA, _|the walls of the Inquisition.”” To these observa- 
divisions of the Anti-slavery movement, an inten- 


tion to prevent the abolition of Slavery, since| A Portuguese Settlement in India. \tions the Inquisitor made no reply, but seemed 


a “ , 
each oppose warmly the leading measures of the, On the second morning after my arrival, I ae eee i a oer a 
other. But this does not necessarily take from surprised by my host, the Inquisitor, coming into el to thank : oe 
: ; : : you, you for your hospitable atten- 
either the character of Anti-slayery; neither does my room, clothed in black robes from head to tion. You cannot, you say, show me the captives 
a religious society surrender its title to that char- foot—for the usual dress of his order is white.— ond the denecene, beat ; 

: g » be pleased then to answer me 
acter, by opposing the measures of either, or both He said he Was going to sit on the tribunal of the this question, How many prisoners are there now 
of them. While many of our members have seen holy office. “1 presume, Father, your august ) iio in the colle of the lecuicition?” The la- 
no impropriety in connecting themselves with office does not occupy much of your time.’’ aaiiaen eusmened. * Phat ie ieoatiam 4 enemas 
Anti-slavery societies, and have long been labor- « Yes,’’ answered he, ‘* much,—I sit on the T'ri- re ” On bin sacle diene matin an. 
ing in conjunction with them—others, through an bunal three or four days every week.”’ tived hastil ni nee ond michel him 
apprehension that the hired lecturing system prac-| After breakfast, we resumed the subject of the ¢ 4 We noni Lends with as. much cordial 
tised by them is incompatible with a fundamental Inquisition. ‘The Inquisitor admitted that Del- ity as ona eauid:et: ta .aneiment enctends.oadt bathe 
testimony of the Society, bave believed it their |on's description of the dungeons, of the torture, of emt hallned. mene aatietah one vete took 
duty to refrain from such united action. Bat the of the mode of trial, and of the Auto de Fe, were Aoloe wich e elonina ye . 
feelings of this Yearly Meeting upon the subject in general just. | asked this Father his opinion f "Not Reine cntified althwtaht had . id 
of Slavery, and its anxiety to see every laudable concerning the nature and frequency of the pun- od Gan Mnnmiaiaiane 1 Aeteseehienl Aaa ook orean 
effort put forth in the spirit of truth for the imme- ishment within its walls. He said “ he possessed As I saat a the hall ony = ne a 
diate emancipation of the bondman, and the ele-|no certain means of giving a satisfactory answer; ae - swans pes A ce b she wt - eters 
vation of the colored population, has been repeat- but this he knew to be true, that there were con-| i - disconsolate state of aaa aie ved a 
edly and explicitly set forth in the various docu- stantly captives in the dungeons; that some of hands as I passed, and gave wee a lek citiinien 
ments issued by this body from vear to year. them are liberated after long confinement; but em joe This he chilled my spirite The 
that they never speak afterwards of what passed ¢, niliars told me she was waiting there to be call- 
within the place. : ed up before the tribunal of the Inquisition. — 
ln one particular, the constitution of the new wii, | was asking questions concerning her 
quisition is more reprehensible than the old crime, the second Inquisitor came out in evident 
one. Formerly, the friends of those unfortunate trepidation, and was about to complain of the in- 
persons who were thrown into prison, had the 


lanchol tisfacti oats trusion, when | informed him | had come back 
ale > y - . Vt 

area ried — - = 9 oct eae ae wenpftoners . for the letter from the chief Inquisitor. He said 
your wemg © the procession of the Auto de): should be sent after me to Goa, and he con- 
Fe; or if they were condemned to die, they wit- 


: ducted me with a quick step towards the door. 
nessed their death, and mourned for the dead.— As we passed the poor woman, I pointed to her 
But now they have no means of learning for and said with emphasis, “ Behold, Father, another 
FO: RD SNS victim of the Holy Inquisition!” He answered 

Upon my request, after some hesitation, he nothing. When we arrived at the head of the 
jsaid he would show me the Inquisition the next great stairs, he bowed, and I took my last leave 
, bos [Oy The Sens Ghormeng, after breakfast, my host | ¢ Josephus a Doloribus without uttering a word. 

The duty of abstaining appears the more im- went to dress for the holy office, and soon return- : a om 
perative, as the incorporation into our discipline ed in his inquisitorial robes. At our arrival at) In the foregoing, is reference to a description 
of the prohibition of hiring slaves, has arisen from | the place, the Inquisitor said he hoped I would be Of the Inquisition at Goa, given by a man by the 
a conviction that we cannot rightfully use the pro- satisfied with a transcient view of the Inquisition, 9ame of Dellon, who was confined therein, in a 
ducts of unrequited toil. We ask the slaveholder|and that I would retire as soon as he should de- dungeon ten feet square, upwards of two years. 
to relinquish his law-given title to the slave, when sire it. He led me first to the great hall of the His alleged crime was charging the Inquisition 
we are not willing to relinquish our profits and | Inquisition. In this hall the prisoners are mar- With cruelty, in a conversation he had with a 
‘conveniences arising therefrom. We are aware shalled for the procession of the Auto de Fe. At Priest in another part of India. The following is 
that abstinence to a great degree would subject|the procession described by Dellon, in which he,©Xtracted from his work:— 
us to many inconveniences; yet if we can come himself walked barefoot, clothed with the painted) ‘ During the months of November and Decem- 
to feel for the miseries of others as fellow suffer-| garment, there were one hundred and fifty prison- ber, | heard every morning the shrieks of the un- 
ers with them, being made willing by the princi-\ers. 1 traversed this hall for some time with a|fortunate victims who were undergoing the Ques- 
ple of doing unto others as we would they should slow step, reflecting on its former scenes; the In-|tion (torture). 1 was convinced that there were 
do unto us, by placing ourselves in their stead, quisitor walking by my side in silence. I thought|a great number of prisoners, besides myself; the 


The subject of free produce is one that ought 
to commend itself to the especial attention of 
every member of our Society; and it is believed ,,, 
by many that a more consistent testimony against 
Slavery could not be maintained, than by absti- 
nence, as far as practicable, from these fruits of 
oppression, There is a law of moral justice and 
equity, which, through the power of God, is able 
to remove mountains of iniquity; which induces 
us to believe that the use and traffic of the un- 
paid toil of the slave is inconsistent with the reli- 
gious testimony against Slavery, as it must mar 
our profession of honesty and sincerity in the 
Opinion of all. ’ 

































































profound silence, which reigned within the walls! 
of the building, having enabled me to count the 
number of doors which were opened at the hours 
of meals. * * * I was prepared to undergo 
another vear of melancholy captivity, when I was 
aroused from my despair on the 11th of January, | 
by the noise of the guards removing the bars from 
the door of my prison. The Alcaide presented 
me with a habit which he ordered me to put on, 
and to make myself ready to attend him when he 
should come again. ‘Thus saying, he left a light- 
ed lamp in my dungeon. 
about two o'clock in the morning and led me out 
into a long gallery, where {| found a number of 
the companions of my fate, drawn up in a rank 


against a wall; | placed myself among the rest, 


and several more soon joined the melancholy 
band. 


ted bodies of human creatures. The women, who 


were clothed in a similar manner, were placed in 


a neighboring gallery, where we could not see 
them; but | remarked a number of persons stood 
by themselves at some distance, attended by others 
who wore long black dresses. { did not then 


oF 
‘ / 1s - but I was aflerwards in-| 
know who these were; ’ Oh! who has not seen rare hearts, that have been 


formed that the former were the victims who 
were condemned to be burned, and the others 
were their confessors.”’ 


“The great bell of the cathedral began to ring | 


a little before sunrise, which served to warn the 


people of Goa to come and behold the august, 
ceremony of the Auto de Fe; and then they made ., 


us proceed from the gallery one by one. * * * 


The least guilty go foremost, the women mixing 
promiscucusly with the men. We all walked) 
barefoot, and the sharp stones of the streets of 
Goa wounded my feet, and caused the blood to) 
run, for they made us march through the chief; 
streets of the city; and we were regarded by an, 
innumerable crowd of people, who had assembled | 
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The guards returned’ 


The profound silence and stillness caused! 
them to resemble statues, rather than the anima- | 


From the London Weekly Dispatch. 
SONG FOR THE SEASON. 
BY ELIZA COOK, 
Look out, look out, there are shadows about ; 
The forest is donning its doublet of brown, 
The willow tree sways with a gloomier flout, 
Like a beautiful face with a gathering frown! 
"Tis true we all know that Summer must go, 
That the swallow will never stay long in our eaves; 
‘et we'd rather be watching the wild rose blow 


Than be counting the colors of Autumn leaves! 


Look high, look high, there’s the lace-winged fly, 
Thinking he’s king of a fairy realm, 
As he swings with delight on the gossamer tie, 
That is linked ’mid the boughs of the sun-tipped elm! 
Alas! poor thing, the first rustle will bring 
The pillars to dust, where your pleasure-clue weaves, 
And many a spirit, like thine, will cling 
To hopes that depend upon Autumn leaves! 


I 


ok low, look low, the night-gusts blow, 
And the restless forms in hectic red, 


{Come whirling and sporting wherever we go, 


Lighter in dancing, as nearer the dead! 


Painted and panting, in garb that deceives, 
Dashing gaily along in their fluttering sheen 
With Despair at the core, like the Autumn leaves! 


Look on, look on, morn breaketh upon 

The hedge-row boughs, in their withering hue; 
1e distant orchard is sallow and wan, 

But the apple and nut gleam richly through. 


Oh! well it will be if our life, like the tree, 


Shall be found, when old Time of green beauty bereaves, 


With the fruit of good works for the Planter to see 


Shining out in Truth’s harvest, through Autumn leaves! 
g g 


Merrily pours, as it sings and soars, 
The West wind over the land and seas, 


from all pas of India to behold the spectacle. — | Till it plays in the forest, and moans and roars, 
Having arrived at the church of St. Francis, one 
of the Augustine monks ascended the pulpit and) 


preached for a quarter of an hour. The sermon) 
being concluded, two readers went up to the pul-| 
pit, one after the other, and read the sentences of 
the prisoners. My joy was extreme when I heard 
my sentence was not to be burnt, but to be a gal- 
ly slave for five years. After the sentences were 
read, they summoned forth those miserable vic- 
tims who were destined to be sacrificed by the In- 
quisition. ‘The images of the heretics who had 
died in prison were brought up at the same time, 
their bones being contained in small chests cov- 
ered with flaines and demons. An officer of the 
secular tribunal now came forward, and seizing 
these unhappy people, led them away to the bank 
of the river, where the Viceroy and his court 
were assembled, and where the fagots had been 
prepared the preceding day. As soon as they 
arrive at this place, the condemned persons are 
asked in what religion they choose to die; and the 


moment they have replied to ihe question, the ex- | 


ecutioner seizes them and binds them to a stake 
in the midst of the fagots.”” G.F. 


_————-+ 9 oo o—_ - — 


I have at length learnt, by my own experience, | 


(for not one in twenty profits by the experience of 
others,) that one great source of vexation pro- 
ceeds from our indulgiug too sanguine hopes of 


enjoyment from the blessings we expect, aud too| Christians 


much indifference for those we possess. We scorn 


Seeming no longer a mirthful breeze ! 


~ 


So Music is blest, till it meeteth a breast 


That is probed by the strain, while Memory grieves 


To think it was sung by a loved one at rest, 


Then it comes like the sweet wind in Autumn leaves! 


Not in an hour are leaf and flower 
Stricken in freshness, and swept fu decay ; 
By gentle approaches, the frost and the shower, 
Make ready the sap veins for falling away ! 
And so is Man made to as peacefully fade, 
By the tear that he sheds, and the sigh that he heaves, 
For he’s loosened from earth by each trial-cloud’s shade, 
Till he’s willing to go, as the Autumn leaves! 


Look back, look back, and you'll find the track 
Of human hearts, strown thickly o’er 
With Joy’s dead leaves, all dry and black, 
And every year still flinging more. 
But the soil is fed, where the branches are shed 
For the furrow to bring forth fuller sheaves; 
And so is our trust in the Future spread 
In the gloom of Mortality’s Autumn leaves! 
Great Malvern. 


————__+~2 e- > —___—_ 


THE PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANS PRACTISED 
PEACE PRINCIPLES. 
We have incontestible evidence of this. Clark- 
son says, * With respect to the practice of the early 


stance upon record of Christians entering into the 


. .. there is no well authenticated in-| 
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sius had rebelled against the Emperor Verus, and 
was slain in a short time afterwards. Clodius 
_Albinus in one part of the world, and Pescenius 
Niger in another, had rebelled against the Em- 
peror Severus, and both were slain. Now sus- 
picion fell, as it always did in those times, if any- 
thing went wrong, upon the Christians, as having 
been concerned upon these occasions. But Ter- 
‘tullian tells us, in his ‘Discourse to Scapula,’ that 
this suspicion was entirely groundless. *You de- 
fame us,’ (Christians) says he, ‘by charging us 
with having been guilty of treasén to our em- 
|perors; but not a Christian could be found in all 
the rebel armies.” 

“And as the early Christians would not enter 
into the armies, so there is good ground to sup- 
pose that, when they became converted there, 
they relinquished their profession. We find from 
Tertullian, in his ‘Soldier's Garland,’ that many 
in his time, immediately on their conversion to 
Christianity, quitted the army.” 
| But some of the primitive Christians carried 
their peace principles to a still further extent. — 
“We find,” says Clarkson, * from Athenagoras 
and other early writers, that the Christians of 
their time abstained, when they were struck, from 
striking again; and that they carried their princi- 
|ples so far, as even to refuse to go to law with 
those who injured them.” 
| Many of the primitive Christians openly de- 
iclared the incompatibility of a soldier's life with 
ithe Christian religion. Hear one of them: “It 
is not lawful for a Christian to bear arms for any 
| earthly consideration.”” Hear another: Because 
|f am a Christian I have abandoned my profession 
of a soldier.”’ Hear a third: **] am a Christian, 
_and therefore I cannot fight.’” And hear a fourth: 
“I cannot fight, if I die; [ am not a soldier of this 
world, but a soldier of God.’’ And he died ra- 
ther than violate his allegiance to Christ by bear- 
ing arms.— Prisoner's Friend. 


EDUCATION OF THE HEART. 

It is the vice of the age to substitute learning 
for wisdom—to educate the head, and forget that 
there is a more important education necessary for 
the heart. ; 

The reason is cultivated at an age when nature 
does not furnish the elements necessary to a suc- 
cessful cultivation of it; and the child is solici- 
ted to reflection when he is only capable of sen- 
sation and emotion. In infancy the attention and 
the memory are only excited strongly by things 
which impress the senses and move the heart, and 
a father shall instil more solid and available in- 
struction in an hour spent:in the fields where wis- 
dom and goodness are exemplified, seen and felt, 
‘than in a month spent in study, where they are 
‘expounded in stereotyped aphorisms. 
| No physician doubts, that precocious children 
‘in fifty cases for one, are much worse for the dis- 
cipline they have undergone. ‘The mind seems 
‘to have been strained, and the foundations for in- 
‘sanity have been laid. When the studies of ma- 
\turer years are stuffed into the head of a child, 
people do not reflect on the anatomical fact, that 
‘the brain of an infant is not the brain of a man; 
‘that the one is confirmed and will bear exertion, 
|the other is growing and requires repose; that to 
\force the attention to abstract facts, to load the 
memory with chronological} and historical or scien- 
‘tific detail; in short, to expect a child's brain to 
‘bear with impunity the exertions of a man’s, is 


a thousand sources of satisfaction, which we might|army for nearly the two first centuries; but it is} just as rational as it would be to hazard the same 


have had in the interim, and permit our comfort! true, on the other hand, that they had declined the 


to be disturbed, and our time to pass unenjoyed., military profession, as one in which it was not 
from impatience for some imagined pleasure at a lawful for them to engage. 


distance, which we may perhaps never obtain, or| 


which, when obtained, may change its nature, and 
be no longer pleasure.—More. 


“The first species of evidence to this point may 
be found in the following facts, which reach from 
about the year 170 to about the year 195. Cas- 


| sort of experiment on its muscles. 

The first eight or ten years of life should be 
devoted to the education of the heart—to the [or- 
mation of principles, rather than to the acquire- 
ment of what is usually termed knowledge. Na- 
deve herself points out such a course; for the 
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moulded, being as yet unalloyed by passion. It 
is from this source that the mass of men are here- 
after to draw their sum of happiness or misery; 
the actions of the immense majority are under all 
circumstances, determined much more by feeling 
than reflection; in truth, life presents an infinity 
of occasions where it is essential to bappiness that 
we should feel rightly; very few where it is at all 
necessary that we should think profoundly. 

Up to the seventh year of life, great changes 
afe going on in the structures of the brain, and 
demand therefore, the utmost attention not to in- 
terrupt them by improper or over excitement. 
Just that degree of exercise should be given to 
the brain at this period, as is necessary to its 
health; and the best is osal instruction, exempli- 
fied by objects which strike the senses. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to add, that at this 
period of life, special attention should be given, 
both by parents and teachers, to the physical de- 
velopment of the child. Pure air and free exer- 
cise are indispensible, and wherever these are 
withheld, the consequences will be certain to ex- 
tend themselves over the whole future life. The 
seeds of protracted and hopeless suffering have, 
in innumerable instances, been sown in the con- 
stitution of the child simply through the ignorance 
of this great fundamental, physical law: and the 
time has come when the united voices of these in 
nocent victims should ascend, ‘trumpet tongued,’ 
to every parent and teacher in the land, *Give 
us free air and wholesome exercise: leave us to 
develope our expanding energies, in accordance 
with the laws of our being, and full scope for the 
elastic and boundless impulses of our young 
blood !’— London Review. 








emotions are then the liveliest, and most easily under our care are suitably provided for, and| conspicuous than their charity: yet this does not 


their education encouraged, but not as much at- 
tention to abstinence from the produce of slave- 
labor, as would be best in promoting this testi- 
mony.” 

The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings for 


the past year were read to satisfaction. The 


committee appointed last year, on the subject of 
slavery, produced an address, which was adopted, 


and a committee of men and women Friends were 
appointed to proceed in the concern as Truth may 
open the way. Eight hundred copies of the ad- 
dress on slavery, and two thousand copies of the 
address on war, were directed to be printed and 
circulated. ; 

Most of the Quarters have given attention to 
the recommendation on the subject of schools, 
and a committee of men and women Friends 
were appointed to take this interesting concern 
under care, and render such advice and assist- 
ance as they may be able to give, and report next 
year. 

The meeting was favored to transact its busi- 
ness in a good degree of condescension, and con- 
cluded to meet at Mount Pleasant next year, if so 
permitted. 

We publish the address on slavery in the pre- 
sent number, and shall endeavor to find room for 
the address on war in a subsequent number. 


————_ -* vee 


A new weekly periodical has made its appear- 





in his mind furnish a satisfactory reason why the 
subject should be excluded from bis paper.”’ 


G. F. has been received, and shall appear. 


We should be glad if our friend M. would fur- 
nish other biographical memoirs, for which there 


is abundant material in the early annals of our 
Religious Society. 


TT 


DIED. 


| On First-day morning, the 17th inst., in the 39th year of 
rer age, at her residence in Baltimore, Mary Téwnsenp, 
wife of Samuel Townsend of that city, after a lingering ill- 
ness, which she bore with exemplary resignation and pa- 
tience. Of a kind and most amiable disposition, she was 
greatly endeared to a large circle of friends, who deeply 
feel and lament her loss. 
On 3d-day morning, 19th inst., at his residence in By- 
berry, Isaac Comty, in the 69th year of his age. 


On 3d-day, 19th inst., Isaac, son of Joseph and Sarah 
Pedrick, aged 22 months, 


| 
| On the 20th inst., Saran Ann Hatnowext, in the 45th 
year of her age. 





| ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


| The steamship Cambria arrived at Boston on the 19th 
inst., bringing dates to the 5th inst. 


| Ina commercial aspect, the news is important. Bread 
stuffs and cotton are receding in price. 

The money market continues in a very precarious state, 
|and there are many failures among those who have been 


‘ance, under the title of “Friends’ Review,” a re-| engaged in speculation, 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. ligious, literary and miscellaneous journal, edited The Pope continues firm in his determination to carry 


“by Enoch Lewis, and published by Josiah Tatem, out reform measures.. 





PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 23, 1847. | 


“=== = 

Since our last we have received the Minutes of 
Ohio Yearly Meeting, and an Address on the sub-| 
ject of Slavery, and one on the subject of War,| 
which, by some irregularity in the mails, have not 
before reached us. We are obliged by the atten. | 
tion of our correspondent J. H., and though a 
considerable time has elapsed since the meeting 
was held, the interest which is felt in our Western 
brethren requires that an abstract should be made 
of its proceedings. 

In the early part of the meeting, the subject of 
war and its desolating effects on the human fami- 
ly engaged serious attention, and resulted in the 
appointment of a committee to prepare, if way 
opened, a memorial to Congress, and also an ad- 
dress to the public generally. Ata subsequent 
sitting an address to the public was produced, | 


No. 50 North Fourth Street. 

The three first numbers are now before us. 
They contain much interesting matter, and ap- 
pear to be conducted in a liberal spirit. In the 
prospectus the editor informs us that— 


“It is designed to defend and uphold the great 
principles, both in theory and practice, which the 
Society of Friends, from their rise to the present 
time, have professed and maintained. But in de- 
fending the doctrines of the Society, it is intended 
to avoid, as far as practicable, all controversial 
discussions, more particularly on questions which 
lead to no unportant practical result. Believing, 
as he assuredly does, that the doctrines promul- 
gated by our primitive Friends, are the doctrines 
of the Gospel, and that the great truths which 
they promulgated, are fixed and immutable, no 
countenance will be given, in this paper, to any 
thing which might have a tendency to unsettle 
them. 


“Though it is not intended that the paper shall 


| The American Minister, Alexander Everett, died at Can- 
ton several months since, 


| The Exhibition of the Franklin Institute opened on the 
19th inst., and will remain open for another week. 


| It is stated that Professor W. R. Johnson intends deliv- 
ering a Course of Lectures, during the ensuing winter, on 
the subject of Chemistry, as applied to Horticulture and 


Agriculture, and the general application of the products of 


the soil. 


The scarcity of bread stuffs in Europe appears to have 
given an impetus to Agriculture; and the scientific re. 
searches which have been made in this interesting subject, 
prove that land; in many sections, is capable of great im- 
provement, 


The Pennsylvania Canal has suffered greatly by the re- 
cent freshet; and it is feared that, so far as through trans- 
| portation is concerned, it will be closed for the season. 


The number of deaths in this city, from the 9th to the 
16th inst., was 100. 


} 
| 
| 
} 


The yellow fever is abating at New Orleans. 


and also a memorial to the constituted authorities be devoted to any single object of discussion or| 


of the United States, which were both united with, |C@4UItY yet there are some great moral questions, | ar as . 
and directed to be signed by the Clerk.on behalf the examination of which, Friends have taken| A Fact for Naturalists.—A toad, which had 
. a leading and prominent part. ‘Io subjects of}been buried under a reversed flower pot, three 
of the meeting. ‘that character, the columns of this paper will be| feet beneath the surface of the ground, by Samuel 
The sittings on Fourth-day were occupied in a/freely opened. Among the evils which disgrace| Clark of Crook's place, butcher, on the 14th of 
consideration of the state of Society; and while/ur age and nation, and retard the progress of| June, 1846, was by the same gentleman disinter- 
the summary answers evince that many Priends| ©lY!liZation, there are none of greater magnitude) red on the 14th ult. No sooner was the little an- 
se winded. Wis welathin bie dillsinae edit than the twin progeny of barbarous ages, slavery|imal taken up, than he gave evident proofs that 
6 : Ss\and war. The editor is aware that on the former! to be “ buried alive’ did not, to him, necessarily 
much remissness is acknowledged, particularly in|of these subjects no inconsiderable excitement| involve cessation of existence; for he instantly 
the attendance of religious meetings. |prevails; that much diversity of opinion appears|commenced skipping about, many of his bounds 
We notice in the summary, that the answer to|#Mong the advocates of freedom, as to the mode) extending to the height of six inches into the air. 
the 8th query is as follows: |by which the acknowledged evils of slavery may His mouth was closed up with a white skin, but 
rhe most quickly and effectually redressed; and|his eyes were as sparkling as when, on that day 

‘that this diversity has led to discussions in which| twelve-month, he was put below the ground. 


Norfolk News. 


-—— -—--—_+ see oe — -—— 


“Friends generally appear careful to bear a 


testimony against slavery. The people of color|the zeal of the combatants is sometimes more 
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SIX WEEKS IN IRELAND. 
(Continued from page 230.) 


According to appointment, we started for Lieu- 
tenant Carey’s, to visit, under his guidance, the 
magnificent scenery of the north coast of Erris. 
A little rising of the weather prevents much of it, 
being accessible, and the day looked squally and| 
doubtful. Samuel Bourns’ boat carried us safely 
down the rapid estuary of the Greyhound river, | 
to a point on the opposite shore, from which it 
was a walk of about a mile along the strand to 
Lieutenant Carey's. He had already decided 
that it was too uncertain and stormy to venture 
round the point of Runroe, and so by Kid Island, 
and the cliffs of Benwee. 
is only to be entered in very calm weather. We 
therefore walked across, about four miles, to Port- 
acloy, a small fishing and coast-guard station on 
the north coast. ‘There are new roads making 
throughout this district, under the Board of Works, 
which will be very useful if ever the resources of) 
the country are fairly developed. As a specimen| 
of the great distress of the poor country people, 
and the want of a market, he told me he had just} 
bought a very pretty cow and calf for £2. 5s.,| 
taking them asa favor. This gentleman gave it 
as his opinion that ten years of successive good 
harvest would not place the people where they | 
were two years ago. We saw one poor fellow who’ 
had had a horse and four sheep “driven’’ for 25s. | 
rent. They had been sold that morning for 

The coast-guard galley was soon ordered out, 
under the lieutenant's directions, manned by four 
of those sturdy and intrepid characters peculiar 
to this arduous service. Portacloy is a deep rift 
in these hostile cliffs, otherwise wholly inaccessi- | 
ble for many miles. ‘There is scarcely any pro-| 
per landing, the beach being high and rough with 
rocks; and so great is the swell and turbulence 
of the ocean that accidents not |unfrequently hap-| 
pen. A man had recently been swept off the 
rocks while catching crabs; and two poor wo-| 
men, we afterwards heard, met with the same 
fate that very morning, while gathering sea-weed 
for food. With all their skill, our boat, while 
hastily getting us on board, was struck by a sea, 
thoroughly drenching two or three of those on 
that side, and obliging us to put out instantly, 
with one short of our complement of men, for’ 
fear of being beaten on the rocks; seizing ano- 
ther opportunity, between the waves, for taking 
him on board. ‘The rocks rise on each side of 
this opening as if riven asunder by some recent 
catastrophe, the fragments being strewed below. 
On approaching the mouth of the harbor the 
Stags of Broadhaven are distinguished on the left, 
apparently a promontory of the main land when 
first seen, but gradually break off from the coast, 
and then separate from each other, exhibiting 
their singular structure, and the deep fissures be- 
tween them, as the boat makes way. On round- 
ing a point eastward, the most fearful scenery 
bursts at once upon the astonished beholder. An) 
amphitheatre of cliffs rises stupendous, rugged, 
black, perpendicular,—their summits sharply pin- 
nacled against the sky, and with some remarkable 
twists in their structure, that give them a most im- 
pending appearance. ‘These inaccessible strong- 
holds are still the resort of eagles, several of which 
we saw, both soaring aloft and perched fearlessly 
on projections of the rock. he wild fowl are 
innumerable. Innismuck, or Pig Island, formed | 
the extremity of this wonderful range, through 
which there is a natural archway, impassable at 
all times. The eddies are so uncertain, and the 
gusts so violent, on this terrific coast, that a sail 
is not allowed to the revenue boats. The spot 
was pointed out where, some time since, a coast- 
guard boat was lost, and all, ineluding an inspect- 
ing Officer, perished, save one man who escaped | 


FRIEND 


The great cave there . 


in one of the highest parts. The seaman in com- 
mand at the bow-oar inquired if we thought there 
was a passage through. Startled,—as we were 
now approaching the solid facade of impending 
cliffs, with a rapidity that seemed to bring them all 
about us, and were within 4 few boats’ length,— 
| replied, ** Impossible.” “Steady boys,—keep 
your seats,—pull !"’ and instantly an archway ap- 
peared, at the base of those adamantine barriers, 
of width just sufficient for the oars to play, and 
within which we caught sight of the sea, wreath- 
ing and roaring like some prostrate monster en- 
chained. “ Back in an instant!” shouted our 
commander. ‘There were some stationary mo- 
ments before the boat could be recovered, and 
the motion reversed, during which it seemed as 
if the suckage of the sea would gain the mastery, 
and draw us down irrevocably into its jaws; and 
those who can enter into the rushing-by of the 
trees and hedges, from within a vehicle in motion, 
or the shore, from a vessel rapidly propelled, ca 

easily imagine, that with the rising of the boat on 
the swell of the surge, the archway and overhang- 
ing cliffs—close under them as we were—seemed 
at the moment instinct with motion, and in the act 
of falling, as if in concert with the ocean to close 


gether the most sublime and exciting combina- 
tion of reality and imagination I have ever expe- 
rienced. ‘The superincumbent mass of nature's 
masonry was at least 60 feet above the archway, 
and it was marked with a deep furrow or channel 
from the summit to the entrance of the orifice.— 
There was no real danger, and the experienced 
boatman would not have hesitated with his crew 
alone; but from the state of the tide, the sea— 
chafed within that narrow gorge—was running 
higher than he expected, and one or two of the 
company had exhibited symptoms of timidity, from 
which there might have arisen danger, which he 
thought it safest not to risk. 


We afterwards rowed round to the other open- 
ing of this natural tunnel. ‘The sea seemed mod- 
erately placid, but there were some ugly rocks in 
case of a boat becoming unmanageable. ‘The 
whole coast is truly wonderful. ‘The loftiest cliffs 
are however westward, rising 900 feet at Benwee. 
There is a continuation of magnificent scenery, 
with the extraordinary passage of Moista Sound, 
eastward to Bealderrig. Our landing was curious- 
ly effected, through a wilderness of rocks, at Por- 
turlin, another coast-guard station, from whence 
we walked back over the mountains to Rossport, 
crossing a creek in a manner by no means unusual 
in this part of the country, by hailing a stout fel- 


low at a distance, who voluntarily offers his back, 


and is more than satisfied by a few pence from 
the stranger. 

The excursion and walks gave ample opportu- 
nity for becoming acquainted with S. Bourns and 
his property, and for conversation with Lieut. Ca- 
rey, an experienced officer, who had been station- 
ed in various parts of the world. His opinion co- 
incided with everything we had heard and met 
with, as to the orderly and peaceable disposition 
and patient endurance of the people, under un- 
heard-of privations and sufferings, and also of the 
rich, but negleeted capabilities of the country. 
He had ocular demonstration, daily, of what might 
be done in the way of fisheries, from what was 


‘brought in by the poor fishermen with their mis- 
‘erable craft and tackle at the several stations siderably more tillage appeared to be going on. 


under his command. He mentioned the sperm 


ing with seals. 
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loff the rocks most wonderfully. After making| | had previously remarked to a gentleman, that 


'what appeared to us some dangerous passages|the peasantry we had met, especially the men, did 
between the surging boiling rocks, we appeared! 


to be directly approaching the perpendicular cliff 


not look so very miserably clad along the public 
road before reaching Belmullet. “You don’t 
know how that is, | dare say,” he replied; “they 
have often only one decent suit among a whole 
family, or among half a dozen, which be who 
wants to go out makes use of, the others remain- 
ing in bed, or at least at home. I won’t vouch for 
the literal truth of it,”’ said he, “but I was told, 
that there was but one hat in the whole island of 
Achill, some time ago, which was considered 
common property, and he who wished to visit the 
main land regularly borrowed.” 


| We took the mail, next morning, from Ballina 
to Sligo. The country appeared tolerably well 
cultivated afier what we had left; the cottages 
decent, and more live stock about them. There 
were several respectable homesteads, and even 
the novel and refreshing sight of a drove of pigs 
along the public road. The beggary about the 
coach, wherever it stopped, was very violent; and 
we heard sad tales of the distress in the villages, 
particularly along the shore. It is a fine ride the 
whole distance. ‘She Ox mountains are on the 
right; the varied indentations of the sea, Knock- 
narea, and distant views of the Ben Bulben range, 
on the left. A beautiful river with vast water 
power comes rushing down at Ballisadare, where 


ic - ' bs fies the Sligo and Dublin mail meets the western mail 
aQs, |! Upon us, and seize their prey. It was alto- fro 


m Castlebar. 


| Again, the tide of emigration—increasing on 
all the roads in proportion to the proximity and 
size of the port—is truly aiyocting. The obvious 
strength of the country is departing with those 
who go. They are in no case—except where 
assisted by the landlord, or other funds—the very 
paupers. ‘These have not the means. But they 
are just those who have still a Jittle left, able and 
calculated to do well with a fair chance and en- 
‘couragement, and are going to enrich other and 
better constituted lands, with the same materials 
beneath their feet. ‘The expressions of despair at 
the state and prospects of the country, emanating 
from persons of respectability and reflection,— 
not the inere outbursts of excited or party feel- 
ing, but arising from their strong sense of the sad 
|reality,—such as, “poor Ireland's done,”’—“the 
country’s gone for ever,’’—** it can never again 
recover,’’—* if Government won't send us seed- 
corn, they'd better send soldiers at once to de- 
stroy the people; it would be far more humane,”’ 
were of constant occurrence. Of course, one 
meets with many short-sighted and bitter reflec- 
tions from those who suffer. 


_ Ballyshannon, a town of great natural capabili- 
ties, is almost wholly neglected. A glance at the 
map will exhibit its position in the sheltered cor- 
‘ner of a fine bay, within three or four miles of 
the noble navigation of Lough Erne, one of the 
most varied and beautiful in the whole kingdom, 
extending into the very heart of the country, and 
thence connected by the Ulster canal with the 
town of Belfast. The river, the only outlet of the 
'waters of Lough Erne, has falls within the town, 
presenting an unfailing and inexhaustible water 
‘power; and a canal this short distance would ren- 
‘der Ballyshannon the natural emporium of all the 
central counties. We found Cockburn’s hotel, 
in Main street, very comfortable. 


| Through Ballyshannon the country continues 
of increasing interest. ‘The characteristic rocky 
‘undulating scenery of county Donegal is set off 
‘by the pleasing aspect of the cottages; and con- 


On the estate of St. Ernan’s, near Donegal, it was 


whale was oceasionally seen off the north coast/quite animating to see a large number of men 
‘mm numbers. We noticed all the estuaries abound-| employed upon the land, evidently under the su- 


|perior influence of a gentleman who took an in- 
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terest in his property, with ornamental trees, and indigent among us die of scanty food is undoubt- ANIMAL PRESERVATION BY FROST. 
handsome plantations around. edly true; but vastly more in this community die| ‘The skeleton of an elephant of an extinct spe- 


It was not my first visit to the town of Donegal; from eating too much than too little; vastly more cies forms part of the remarkable collection of 
but | think | was even more struck with the na- from excess than starvation. So as to clo.aing; curiosities in the famous Museum at St. Peters- 
tural beauty and advantages of its situation, than many shiver from want of defence against cold; burg. The mammoth animal was discovered in 
on the former occasion. ‘I'he bay of Donegal is but there is vastly more suffering among the rich 1806 in the ices of the Polar sea, near the mouth 
of the very first character, sheltered by bold pro-|from absurd and criminal modes of dress which of the river Lena, by Michael Adams. It was 
montories, and backed by lofty mountains. There |fashion has sanctioned, than among the poor from | first seen by a chief of the Tongeese tribe in the 
js abundant sea-bathing, and an excellent spa in deficiency of raiment. Our daughters are oftener year 1799, at which time it was imbedded in a 
the immediate neighborhood. In the town is a brought to the grave by their rich attire, than our rock of ice about 180 feet high, and had only two 
fine old ruin. We arrived here by the mail, being beggars by their nakedness. feet, with a small part of the body, projecting 
on the great high road between Londonderry and) So the, poor are often overworked, but they from the side, so as to be visible. At the close 
Sligo. To illustrate the sort of communication suffer less than many among the rich who have of the next summer, the entire flank of the animal 
that exists with other parts, | inquired, immedi- no work to do, no interesting object to fill up life, had been thawed out. 
ately on alighting, for the mail-car, that we had to satisfy the infinite cravings of men of action. | It nevertheless required five summers, in this 
understood ran to Glenties after the arrival of the According to our present mode of education, inclement region, to thaw the ice, so that the 
mail, We were informed by the coachmaster that how many of our daughters are victims of ennui, whole body could be liberated. At length, in 
“sometimes it went, and sometimes it did not.’’— a misery unknown to the poor, and more imtoler- 1804, the enormous mass separated from the 
“Well, but would it go to-day?” “He would send able than the weariness of excessive toil t The mountain of ice, and fell over upon its side, on a 
for the man and let us know.”’ This occupied an idle young man, spending the day in exhibiting! sang bank. At this time it appears to have been 
hour, and we then learnt it had been discontinued! his person in the street, ought not to excite the jp state of perfect preservation, with its skin 
We could take the mail-car to Killibegs, five miles envy of the overtasked poor, and this cumberer| and flesh as entire as when it had existed antece- 
on the same road; but the remainder would be out of the ground is found exclusively among the dently to the deluge, or to whatever concussion 
of the way. We, therefore, ordered a post-car, rich.—Dr. Channing. of the globe may have transported animals appa- 
perhaps the object of the landlord. However, the coi ian ae rently of the torrid zone to the confines of the 
difference in expense is not so alarming as with THE FIRST INTRODUCTION OF ANTHRACITE. Arctic circle. The Tongeese chief cut off the 
hired vehicles in England. ‘The rate fora one-| J jg interesting and amusing to look back at tusks, which were nine feet long and weighed 200 
horse post-car varies in different parts, from as (he first attempts made to use the anthracite coal, pounds each. ‘Two years after this, Adams being 
low as 6d. per Irish mile—more than one and a and to bring it to market. Charles Miner, of,at Yakutsk, and hearing of this event, undertook 
quarter English—which is all we were charged Wijkesbarre, in his published accounts of his first|a journey to the spot. He found the animal in 
in several places, to 8d. for two passengers, the effrts, in connexion with Mr. Cist and other as-|the same place, but exceedingly mutilated by the 
usual rate where no bargain is made, and 94d. to sociates, relates some pleasant aneedotes. On the dogs and wolves of the neighborhood, which had 
10d. per mile if there are three or more. On the gih of August, 1814, they started off their first ark fed upon its flesh as fast as it thawed. 
low rates an extra 6d. was sometimes charged, OD from Mauch Chunk. “In less than eighty rods; He however succeeded in removing the skele- 
account of the high price of oats, which was but from the place of starting, the ark struck on alton, and in recovering two of the feet, one of the 
reasonable. ‘The drivers expect much the same ledge and broke a hole in her bow. ‘The lads'ears, one of the eyes, and about three-quarters of 
as in England. but there are no turnpikes in the stripped themselves nearly naked to stop the rush the skin, which was covered with reddish hair and 





West. gees of water with their clothes.” In six days, how-| black bristles. ‘These are now in the museum of 
nae . ever, the ark reached Philadelphia with its twen-| St. Petersburg.—Foreign paper. 
THE BIBLE. : ; aes 
ty-four tons of coal, which had by this time cost + <++e2-——_— 


How comes it that this little volume, composed 


: fourteen dollars a ton. ‘*But,’? says Miner, “we IT RR ROTING "TS IN CUEMISTR V 
by humble men in a rude age, when art an : ) , INTERESTING FACTS IN CHEMISTRY. 


: had the greater difficulty to overcome of inducing) :; 
i r chil as ex : ©; Of Water.—Ice, when converted into water 
science were but in their childhood, has exerted 4),, public to use our coal when brought to their Mf ’ ’ 


more influence on the human mind and on the oor.» ‘absorbs and combines with 140 degrees of caloric. 
3. : : é 

social system, than all the other books put to- “We published handbills. in English and Ger- W ater, then, after being cooled down to 23 de- 

gether? WI 2 comes it that this book has ; cal , grees, cannot freeze until it has parted with 150 

Goer eee : 14S man, stating the mode of burning the coal, either : : : 

achieved such marvellous changes in the opin- degrees of caloric; and ice, after being heated to 


. . ; in grates, in smiths’ forges, or stoves. ‘Together oo cones . 

as banished -wors asi. © ; : b 32 degrees, (which is the exact freezing point 
ions of mankind- has banished idol-worship—has| we 'went to several houses in the city, and pre- grees, ( point) 
abolished infafiticide—has put down polygamy 


Sailellen the qeailaias tallies Gin Aas ae cannot melt till it has absorbed 140 degrees more 

ye aste Ss * ah) oe : 

and divorce—exalted the condition of woman—' or anthracite in their crates, erected to burn of caloric. This is the cause of the extreme slow- 

‘aised the standard of public morality—created ; =o oe : -.,_,, ness Of the operation. There can be no doubt 

a oe pusiie moraky—Createc) 1 iverpool coal. We attended at blacksmiths . ae 

for families that blessed thing, a Christian home mm. |then that water owes its fluidity to its latent cal- 
ee co eee A be stan Home,’ shops, and prevailed upon some to alter the Too-' ; lori fluidity is 

and caused its other triumph, by causing benevo- |; 3. So that they might burn Lebigh coal; and oric, and that its caloric of fluidity is 140 degrees. 

lent institutions, open and expansive, to spring UP) we were sometimes oblised to bribe the journey-| However long we may boil water in an open ves- 

as Wl ri Pench rent? ‘hat s [ : / SPY 

as with the wand of enchantment?) What sort ol nen to try the experiment fairly, so averse were 


‘sel, we cannot make it the smallest degree hotter 
. > : i ave > Ww ¢ aw 
a book is this, that even the wind and waves of they to learn the use of a new sort of fuel.” 


than its boiling point, or 242 degrees. When ar- 
heme pocnion uly icf. Chu ether. sogien’of How like a fable all this seems at the present rived at this point, the vapor absorbs the heat and 
social improvement bas operated so long, and yet| 


, iday! As we sit before our coal fires and oni ot Oe Ciad an Hie genceates. “tiene a 
lost none of its virtue? Since it appeared, many of no ether, how little do-we realias Gat thin cooking, we attain the general heat at the boiling 
boasted plans of amelioration have been tried and) pears. bane Miner and Cet were tele the iatteet point; though by increasing the fire, we increase 
failed; many codes of jurisprudence have arisen, | ‘nent of an anthracite fire at Wilksbarre, and the evaporation. Owing to the quantity of cal- 
and ran their course, and expired. Empire after). ondering whether they could not float an eski that liquids require to convert them into va- 
empire has been launched on the tide of time, and ,. 


; por, all evaporation produces cold. An animal 
load of the coal to Philadelphia? Now we are! .’ ; . 
, , avi > tre Vg a ; wien might be frozen to death in the midst of summer, 
gone down, leaving no trace on the waters But | reckoning the coal trade by millions! - 


this book is still going about doing good—leaven- | In the Schuylkill region the effort was made a by repeatedly sprinkling ether upon him. ‘The 
ing society with its. holy principles—cheering the jiittle earlier. In 1812, Col. George Shoemaker| (1 Porson SOS Cathy euey eh aroha a 
sorrowful with its consolations—strengthening the |). 4eq nine wagons with coal at the place now his vital heat. 


tempted—encouraging the penitent—calming the known as the Centreville mines, and proceeded 
Cae e a mong the pillow of death. to Philadelphia. “Much time was spent by him| THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN INDIA. 

eae aot tie intel oF i elles Sedioeneais in endeavoring to introduce it to notice, but all) The Bombay ‘Times gives us some useful facts 

und pee teysga fe bis efforts proved unavailing. [hose who deign- concerning India. I he British, or British and 

: ? Dr. McCullough ed to try it, declared Col. Shoemaker to be an| East India Company’s armies in India, number- 

aie os 2 1 ay ‘\imposter for attempting to impose stone upon|ing, on the Ist of January, 1847, considerably 

them for coal, and were clamorous against him. above 300,000 men, and the yearly amount of 

RICH AND P@OR. Not discouraged by the sneers cast upon him, he military charges for their support is stated to ex- 

When I compare together different classes, as’ persisted in the undertaking, and at last succeed-|ceed $70,000,000, or more than half the whole 

existing this moment in the civilized world, J can- ed in disposing of two loads, for the cost of trans-| public revenue. ‘The public debt of India (which 

not think the difference between the rich and he portation, and the remaining seven he gave to|is over and above the British national debt, Cana- 

poor, in regard to mere physical suffering, 80 | persons, who promised to try to use it, and lost|da debt, &c.) is four hundred millions of dollars, 

great as is sometimes imagined. ‘That some of the/all the coal and charges.” |one fourth of which has been incurred within the 
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last ten years. The gross annual income of India 
is estimated at $125,000,000, and the expendi- 
ture at $135,000,000. Before the Affghan war, 
the British armies in India numbered 168,477, 
exclusive of about 25,000 troops from Britain— 
British regiments. There are thousands of Euro- 
pean officers, and their appointments is a source 
of effective patronage to men in power in Eng- 
land. In a few years, 110,000 men have been 
added to the East India Company’s army, being 
about as many as the whole British military forces 
upheld elsewhere. Seven hundred British officers 
have been appointed to native regiments since 
1837. The Bombay Times considers that the 
forces in India are courageous and well disci- 
plined, but its facts do not indicate that India is 
well governed. It is asserted that the reasons 
why India does not supply England with cotton 
are, the distance, the want of carriage and its ex- 
pense, the want of roads fur carts, and the want 
of a great artery like a railway. The growers 
are too poor to send their cotton to a distance. 


_ OOO oo 


Longevity.— There is nothing in the system of 
nature which in our present state of knowledge 
appears so unintelligible as the scale of longevity. 
It nrust be admitted, indeed, that our knowledge 
upon this subject is very imperfect; but all that, 
is known of domesticated animals, and the acci- 
dental facts which have been preserved concern- 
ing others, tend to the strange result, that lon- 
gevity bears no relation either to strength, size, 
complexity of organization, or intellectual power. 
True it is that birds, which seem to rank higher 
than beasts in the scale of being, are also much 
longer lived. Thirty is a great age for a horse, 
dogs usually live only from fourteen years to 
twenty; but it is known that the goose and the, 
hawk exceed a century. But fish, evidently a 
lower rank in creation than either, are longer! 
lived than birds; it bas been said of some species, 
and of certain snakes also, that they grow as long 
as they live, and as far as we know, live till some 
accident puts an end to their indefinite term of 
life. And the toad! it cannot indeed be said that 
the toad lives for ever, but many of these animals| 
who were cased up at the general deluge. are like- 
ly to live till they are baked in their cells at the 
general conflagration.— Southey. 


' 
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Late Hours.— All animals, except those that 
prowl at night, retire to rest soon after the sun 
goes down, from which we may conclude that 
Nature intended that the human species should 
follow their example. It is from the early hours 
of sleep, which are the most sweet and refresh- 
ing, that the re-accumulation of muscular energy 
and bodily strength takes place, as well as of that 
due excitability in the brain indispensable to the 
operation of our waking hours. Sleep has been 
called the “chief nourisher in life's feast,’’ but 
how few find it such! In order that sleep may 
be refreshing, it is necessary to take sufficient 
exercise in the open air during the day, to take a 
light supper, or none at all, avoiding tea or coffee 
late in the evening, to sleep on a hair mattress, 
with a light covering of bed-clothes, in a room 
freely venti!ated.—It is well known That the Duke 
of Wellington, now a hale old man, is accustomed 
to sleep on a narrow hard pallet; and we believe 
the couch of her Majesty is also of the simplest 
possible construction. It is reported that the 
Duke justifies the narrowness of his resting-place 
on the plea that when a man wishes to turn, it is 
then high time to get up. We seldom hear the la-| 
borious peasant complain of restless nights The! 
indolent pampered epicure, or the man who over- | 
tasks his brain and denies himself bodily exercise, | 
is very liable to sleeplessncss.— English paper. 


G. & H. TAGG, 

S. E. corner of 10th and Pine Streets, Philadelphia, 

RE OPENING daily, from Auction and private sales, 
L\ goods suitable for Friends’ wear. Neat styles Mous. 
de Laines and Chintzes; mode, brown, and black Alpacas, 
very low; Swiss, Mull, Cambric, and other dress Muslins, 
in all varieties; black and small plaid Silks; Linens and 
Flannels of the best makes; Muslins and Furnishing Goods 
always on hand. 


N. B. Trimmings, in great varicties, low. 

10:mo. 23.—tf. 30. 

NEW ARTICLE OF DRESS GOODS 

FOR FRIENDS. ’ 

\ ]E HAVE received a new article of Dress Goods, of 
beautiful shades of mode and drab, of Silk and Wool 
material, particularly adapted to Friends’ wear. As we 
have but few of them, we would solicit an early examina- 
tion. 


JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets. 
10mo, 23.—tf. 30. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR’ BOYS, 
Near Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 

laa Winter Session of this School will commence on 

the 25th inst. ‘The course of instruction embraces all 

the most important branches of an English and Mathemat- 

ical Education. Circulars specifying terms, &c., can be 

obtained by applying at No. 235 Arch Street, or by address- 
ing the Subscriber. 

Wm. A. 

10mo. 16, 1847.—29. tf. 


CHOICE GOODS 
FOR FRIENDS’ WEAR. 


JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets, 


( a an unusually pretty assortment of Plain Goods 
suitable for Fall Sales, at as low prices as any in the 
trade. 


GARRIGUES. 


DRESS GOODS. 
Small figured Mouslins and Cashmeres ; 
Mode Mouslins and Cashmeres; Black Mouslins; 
Medium styles Mouslins and Cashmere d’ Ecosse ; 
Neat plaid Ginghams and Chintzes ; 
Mode, drab, brown, and olive French Merinos; 


Do. do. Alpacas and Indiana Cash- 
meres; 


Super mode Mohair Lustres, very glossy. 

Extra heavy and wide Black Silks, do. 
SHAWLS. 

Plain Mode Blanket Shawls, woollen fringe ; 

Plain Cloth and heavy ‘Terkerri do., rope fringe ; 

sullion Fringe Terkerri, and Armure Thibet Shawls ; 


8-4 and 9-4 Woollen Fringe Thibet do.; 
Do. Silk do, do.; 
Do. Lacet Silk do. and Embroid’d do; 
Bound Thibet and Seal Skin do.; 
Barcelona and Silk Cashmere do.; 
India Sarsnet and Pattisway do. 


Book Maslins and Bock Muslin Handkerchiefs; 

Cap Crape, Crape Lisse, Blond, and Gauze ; 

Alexandre’s and Bajou’s best Kid Gloves; 

Heavy White and Black Silk Hosiery; , 

lrish Linens, of Richardson’s and other makes. 

Constantly on hand a complete assortment of FURNISH- 
ING GOODS. 10mo. 16.—29. tf. 


MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL. 
(LINTON GILLINGHAM (successor to Wa. J. Lewis) 
5 has re-opened the Mathematical School at “ Friends’ 
Academy,” on the east side of Fourth, below Chesnut St. 
The Course of Instruction, besides the ordinary branches 
of an English education, will embrace Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Algebra, Geometry, Surveying, Mensuration, 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, Conic Sections, Astro- 
nomy, Navigation, Analytical Geometry, Differential and 
Integral Calculus, Linear and Perspective Drawing. 
Wiruiam Fier, one of the most experienced and success- 
ful teachers of Writing in the city, will continue to give 
instruction in that branch. | 
The Drawing department will be under the charge ot! 
R. H. Kerx, Drawing Teacher of the Franklin Institute. | 
The school year is divided into two terms of five months| 
each, commencing on the Ist of Ninth Month, and the Ist! 
of Second Month. } 
Price of Tuition, including Drawing and the use of| 
Books, $35 per term. 
References.—Prof. A. D. Bache, Benjamin Hallowell, | 


Prof. Hart, Prof. Kendall, Prof. Vogdes, John M. Coleman, 
Dr. A. T. W. Wright, Geo. M. Justice, James Martin, Dr. 
J. Wilson Moore, John M. Ogden, Dilwyn Parrish, Samuel 
Parry, M. L. Hallowell, Dr. Charles Noble, Dr. Thos. H. 


Yardley. 9mo. 25.—3m. 26.* 
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HUNT’S 
PLAIN BLANKET SHAWLS 
FOR FRIENDS. 


CHARLES ADAMS 
AS MADE an arrangement to be supplied with the 
above article, which are believed to be the heaviest 
and most desirable ALL WOOL SHAWLS that have yet 
been offered for plain persons. 

Friends are invited to examine them as a specimen of 
American Manufacture. To be had only at the NEW 
STORE FOR FRIENDS, No. 79 Arch Street, between 
Second and Third Streets, North Side, Philada, 

10mo. 16—29. 3m. 


. Wm. D. PARRISH & Co. 

No. 4 North Fifth Street, two doors above Market Street, 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
Paper of all descriptions, Blank and School Books, Sta- 
tionery, Paper Hangings, Window Papers, &c., &c. 
] AVING a large Paper Hanging Manufactory connect- 

ed with our store, we are enabled to offer a handsome 
ussortment of the finest Satin, and Fresco, or Common 
Papers; French, American, and Velvet Borders; Fire 
Poard Patterns; wide Curtain Papers, &c., &c., &c., at the 
manufacturer’s prices, 
J Paper Hanging attended to promptly, by careful and 
experienced workmen, in any part of the city or country. 
WM. D. PARRISH. ALFRED L. HOUGH. 
Imo. 25.—26. tf. 


UNIONVILLE BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, 
‘Lo INSTITUTION is handsomely situated in Union- 


ville, Chester County, 9 miles from Westchester, and 
16 from Wilmington. 








The course of instruction embraces 
all the branches of an English education usually taught in 
Boarding Schools, and will be under the care of competent 
female teachers. The Winter Session will open on the first 
day of llth month next. The terms, $50 per Session of 22 
weeks, one-half payable in advance, the remainder at the 
end of the Session. Instruction will also be given in French 
without additional charge. 

References.—Dillwyn Parrish, Joseph Maxfield, William 
Wharton, and Thomas I. Bonsal, Philada. 


CHARLES BUFFINGTON. 
9mo. 11, 1847.—2m, 24. 





DESIRABLE PLAIN GOODS. 


CHARLES ADAMS, 
No. 79 Arch Street, between Second and Third, North Side, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

r now receiving at the NEW STORE for FRIENDS, 

his FALL selections of FANCY AND STAPLE DRY 
GOODS, which will comprise a large asseriment of choice 
and scarce plain styles, to which he invites the attention of 
Friends, and others: consisting partly of— 





French Merino Clotlis, in all qualities, and the most se- 
lect colors; 

6-4 Queen’s Cloth, and Alpaca Lustres, some of the finest 
imported ; 

Indiana Cashmeres and Parametta Cloths, choice shades; 

Plain Mode Mous. de Laine, and Cashmere de Cossé, al! 
wool; 

Neat and medium figured do. do. do; 

Particularly pretty style of neat Scotch Ginghams, and 
Prints; 

3-4, 4-4, and 5-4 Black Mantilla and Dress Silks, high 
lustre ; 

WHITE GOODS,— Mulls, Swiss, Book, Nansook, Cam- 
bric, and Jaconet Muslins; 

SHAWLS, in great variety, of the right kinds; 

LINEN and FURNISHING GOODS are made leading 
articles; 

FLANNELS, of the best Imported and American manu- 
fuctures; together with a general variety of Linen Cambric 
Handkerchiefs, Gloves, Hosiery, Needle Work, Silk Pocket 

landkerchiefs, Cravats, Satin Vestings, &c., &c., too nu- 
merous to advertise. Prices low, and terms Cash. 

Philada. 9th month 11th, 1847.—tf. 24. 


HAT MANUFACTORY. 
YMMOR KIMBER, Jr., HAT & CAP MANUFAC- 
1, TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 

chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 
friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 
of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 
general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 
city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50. 

E. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 
experience in this branch of business will enable him to 
give his friends every satisfaction. 4mo. 3—tf.l 
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